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American Labor 1944-1945 


This issue of INFORMATION SERVICE, the last until September 1, is devoted to a review of developments 
in the labor field during the past year. Obviously only major events and dominant features of the 
situation can be given attention. 


Some Basic Facts 


Membership—As of August, 1944, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reported 6,806,913 paid up members— 
an increase of 967,892 for the year. The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations has never published membership 
statistics but reported at its 1944 convention an increase 
of 650,000 members during the year which, added to the 
5,285,000 dues-paying membership referred to in an ad- 
dress by the president of the CIO at its 1943 convention, 
totals 5,935,000. If we add 600,000 members of the 
United Mine Workers and 1,000,000 members of Rail- 
road Brotherhoods and other unaffiliated and bona fide 
independent unions, the total figure mounts to well over 
14 million, While this figure is an all-time high, it 
should be pointed out that organized labor is still a 
minority of American industrial labor. The Secretary of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League estimated 
in September, 1944, that three million women were mem- 
bers of unions as over against 245,000 in 1940. 

Strikes—U. S. Department of Labor statistics show 
that time lost due to strikes for the year 1944 was only 
nine one-hundredths of one per cent of the available work- 
ing time. Except for 1942 this is the smallest figure since 
1930, although the per cent of workers involved was pro- 
portionately higher than for most recent years. Strikes 
lasted on an average 5.6 days in 1944 as compared with five 
in 1943 and 11.7 in 1942. As is frequently pointed out, a 
small number of workers on strike at a vital point may 
create a disproportionate disturbance of war industry. 
However, the percentage of time lost as a direct result of 
strikes is impressively small. The mine strikes which 
have occurred this year will presumably increase it. 

Industrial Accidents—According to a report by the 
National Safety Council (American, Federationist, March, 
1945), in 1944, 17,500 war workers were killed in acci- 
dents on the job, and 1,800,000 American workers were 
injured in such accidents. 

Wages and Hours—The Monthly Labor Review of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for May, 1945, reports 
that in February average weekly earnings for all factory 
workers were $47.43; an increase of 104.5 per cent above 
the average in January, 1939, and 22.0 per cent above 
the average for October, 1942. In “durable goods” average 
earnings were $53.39; for “nondurable goods,” $38.71. 


This, however, is not due mainly to an increase in 
“straighttime” wage rates. Other important factors the 
Review explains, are “longer hours of work, merit in- 
creases for individual workers, premium pay for overtime 
worked, changing composition of the labor force within 
plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants 
and among industries.” Indeed, the “shift of workers from 
relatively low-wage to relatively high-wage industries 
since 1939 would have increased the average earnings of 
factory workers, even if no other influences had been 
present.” One may add, also, that an average wage of 
$38.71 in the “nondurable goods” industries indicates that 
many workers must be earning decidedly low wages 
even now. 

As war production is cut down some plants will close 
entirely, some will run on shorter hours with the same 
number of employes, others may dismiss large numbers of 
employes, and at the same time operate a shorter number 
of hours. No recent over-all picture of hours worked is 
available. Where the workday is sharply reduced with 
the cancellation of overtime pay, the result for the em- 
ployes involved is, of course, a reduction in wages even 
though the standard for the eight-hour day remains the 
same. This may involve serious complications for many 
people who are suddenly cut from an income of $60.00 
weekly to one of, say, $35.00. 

Increased gross earnings do not indicate, moreover, an 
equal increase in spendable earnings. Income-tax pay- 
ments—which few if any factory workers paid before 1941 
—and deductions for buying war bonds greatly reduce 
the spendable earnings. Single workers without depen- 
dents had just about kept even with the increase in the 
cost of living from January, 1941, to October, 1943, accord- 
ing to the Monthly Labor Review for March, 1944. An 
average family of four had $5.65 more a week. 

Cost of living—The question of how much the cost of 
living has actually increased during the war years has 
long been the subject of debate. The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index as of May 15, 1945, 
was 28 per cent higher than the average for 1935-1939. 
This is an increase of 1.2 per cent since March, 1945, 
and of 2.3 per cent since May, 1943. The increase of 
seven-tenths of one per cent in May over April is the 
largest for any single month since May, 1943 The 
Monthly Labor Review for May points out that the index 
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indicates “average changes in retail prices of selected 
goods, rents, and services bought by families of wage 
earners and lower salaried workers in large cities. The 
items covered represented 70 per cent of the expenditures 
of families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to $2,000 
in 1934-36. The index does not show the full war-time 
effect on the cost of living of such factors as lowered 
quality, disappearance of low-priced goods, and forced 
changes in housing and eating away from home. | It does 
not measure changes in total ‘living costs’—that is, in the 
total amount families spend for living. Income taxes and 
bond subscriptions are not included.” It is safe to say, 
therefore, that the actual increase in living cost over. the 
period 1935-1939 is in many communities substantially 
greater than 28 per cent. Indeed, labor has contended 
that the true figure is over 40 percent. 


“Cut Backs” and Lay-Offs 

Whatever may be the worker's earnings at a given 
moment, the fear of reduced working time or complete un- 
employment always hangs like a pall over his mind, With 
the war over in Europe, J. A. Krug, chairman of the 
War Production Board, predicted on May 29 that reduc- 
tion in production of munitions will result in 1,900,000 
unemployed workers in the United States within three 
months. Business Week, May 5, 1945, estimated that 
over a full year period there would be maximum unem- 
ployment of about five million which “is not considered 
dangerous.” Professor Sumner Slichter, writing in the 
New York Times for June 17, presented a fairly opti- 
mistic picture, saying that “conversion of industry from 
war production to civilian production will, on the whole, 
be less difficult than most people expect.” Of the 51 mil- 
lion civilians now employed, he said, only about seven 
million are employed in war production and government 
services which “will make large permanent lay-offs or 
which will have major engineering problems of conver- 
sion.” Obviously there are imponderables in the situa- 
tion and prediction is precarious. 

In any case, labor leaders view with grave concern the 
hazard of unemployment incident to the resumption of a 
peacetie economy. They point to the almost phenome- 
nal increase in per-man-hour production achieved during 
the war and foresee much of this increased productivity 
carried over into peacetiine production. Labor criticizes 
particularly thinking in terms of prewar production, 
which will be quite inadequate to provide full production 
and full employment. President Green of the AFL and 
President Murray of the CIO have both called for a 20 
per cent general increase in wages, about one half to take 
immediate effect and the balance “to compensate for loss 
of overtime” as reconversion gets underway. They em- 
phasize the fact that only the retention of full purchasing 
power by the masses of industrial workers will assure the 
demand which will make full production and full employ- 
ment a reality. 


In the face of the inescapable economic facts of the 
situation, it is difficult to discover as yet adequate plans 
by industry or the government to meet the situation. Pri- 
vate employers, especially through the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, have prepared many blueprints for 
postwar production and employment centered chiefly 
around local communities. But with a national economy 
so closely integrated, many economists believe that over- 
all national economic planning will be a necessity. Con- 
gress abolished the National Resources Planning Board 
which was attempting an integrated study of the problem. 


The proposed Murray, Wagner, Dingell bill (S. 1050) 


for broadly extended social insurances “from the cradle 
to the grave,” while urgently needed as a minimum of 
protection against unemployment, want and disease, could 
not solve the major economic problem. Its benefits, neces- 
sarily and properly less than a worker's full pay, would 
provide less than the amount of purchasing power needed 
to assure the demand for full production and full employ- 
ment. 

Great interest is being shown in the “job budget” or 
“full employment” plan which would acknowledge as a 
public responsibility the assurance of 60 million jobs not 
only for the workers’ sake but for that of the entire na- 
tional economy. ‘This bill, S. 380, is receiving labor 
and liberal support. It has been approved in principle by 
Fred M. Vinson, formerly director of War Mobilization 
and Conversion. Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, has also endorsed the 
bill, but with the proviso that the measure contain specific 
statements on stabilization of the construction industry 
and stabilization of taxation, and that no reserve for social 
security should be built up. 


A profound truth which applies equally to the entire 
field of labor relations was uttered by the National Medi- 
ation Board which is concerned with labor relations on 
the railroads. The Mediation Board came out in support 
of this bill on June 7, declaring that “it has been the ex- 
perience of this Board, and its predecessors that in peace- 
time when the carriers are prosperous, railroad labor 
finds full employment at properly remunerative wages, 
and there is less . . . strife between railroad labor organiza- 
tions and between railroad employes and carriers.” 


A Charter of Industrial Peace 


even the much hailed and very significant agreement 
signed in March, 1945, by the presidents of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
needs to be judged against the background of the preced- 
ing section. It seems safe to say that economic condi- 
tions, especially full employment or the lack of it, will 
determine industrial peace more than any pronouncements. 
Nevertheless, this tri-partite statement is of great signifi- 
cance as marking an advanced point in the development 
of industrial relations in America. Following so many 
years of industrial strife in which labor was gaining the 
right to organize, it is encouraging to note this public 
statement which calls for the cooperation of labor and 
management, based on recognition of organization, which 
church pronouncements have urged for many years. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, including 
in its membership some of the most powerful employers 
of the nation, did not participate in this agreement. What 
might prove an even more serious drawback is the recently 
revealed action of the Executive Council of the AFL 
which in approving the charter, prohibited joint meetings 
of AFL representatives with the CIO on the national and 
proposed regional tri-partite committees to carry the 
charter into effect. This is in line with the AFL policy 
of non-cooperation with the CIO except on war produc- 
tion. Mr. Green, however, has stated that he hopes a 
satisfactory adjustment on this matter can be made. This 
charter is so generally viewed as a landmark of social 
progress that we give its main provisions herewith. 

Calling for a “practical partnership” of labor and 
business, the charter sets up a seven-point plan and a 
national labor-management policy-making committee to 
iron out difficulties in industrial relations. Based on a 
mutual recognition of each other’s prerogatives and re- 
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sponsibilities, the charter sets forth these guides and ob- 
jectives for management and labor: (1) Encouragement 
of productive efficiency and technological advancement 
with a view to steadily improving standards of living. 
(2) Recognition of the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively without hindrances. (3) Cooperation in protec- 
tion of the individual against involuntary unemployment 
and the hazards of old age and physical impairments. (4) 
Respect for the rights of private property. (5) Recogni- 
tion of management’s right to manage. (6) Increased 
foreign trade and reasonable assistance to other countries. 
(7) [Establishment of an international security organiza- 
tion and a national-business-labor committee to promote 
better understanding at home. 

The charter calls for establishment of a committee rep- 
resenting business and labor “to promote an under- 
standing and sympathetic acceptance of this code of prin- 
ciples and will propose such national policies as will ad- 
vance the best interest of our nation.” 


Political Action 


In the past there has been a marked contrast between 
American labor and the labor movements of other coun- 
tries in that American unions have not “gone into politics” 
on anything like the scale of labor action abroad. It was 
perhaps inevitable that this picture should begin to change 
with the increasing role of political government in eco- 
nomic life even before the war, and with the extensive 
government controls over the lives of the people during 
the war. Add to this fact the increasing cost of living 
and the voluntary abstention from the use of the strike, and 
it is easy to understand the enormous increase in political 
action by American unions. The AFL has stepped up its 
traditional political policy of “rewarding labor’s friends 
and punishing its enemies in political life,” publishing the 
voting records of office holders and carrying on cam- 
paigns through its regular local union organizations to 
secure labor-minded legislators. 


The AFL did not, however, come out for any presiden- 
tial candidate, although the Teamsters Union campaigned 
vigorously for Roosevelt and later claimed much credit 
for his election. On the other hand, William Hutchinson, 
president of the Carpenters Union, served on the Na- 
tional Republican Campaign Committee. 

The ClO-PAC—In principle the CIO did not greatly 
depart from the AFL political policy of “rewarding labor 
friends and defeating its enemies,” although it applied this 
principle to the Presidential race. However, in view of 
the appointment of the National CIO Political Action 
Committee and thoroughness and vigor of its organization 
and action, the CIO procedure may be said to have dif- 
fered so much in degree as to constitute almost a differ- 
ence in kind. The CIO-PAC and the National Citizens’ 
Political Action Committee were generally credited with a 
number of important congressional candidacy upsets and 
played a considerable role in the re-election of President 
Roosevelt. 

In 1944 the National Citizens Political Action Commit- 
tee developed a policy of systematic cultivation of relig- 
ious leaders, stressing the common concerns of religion 
and labor. In part this activity has been carried on 
through the Religion and Labor Foundation. 

The AFL and CIO have taken other significant actions 
during the period under review including reiteration of 
the no-strike pledge; declaration of cumulative seniority 
rights for veterans ; demands for “60 million jobs,” public 
works and an extensive housing program; condemnation 
of compulsory peacetime military training ; endorsement 
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of consumer cooperatives; and support of the proposed 
Missouri Valley Authority. The ClO has come out for 
a guaranteed annual wage. 

in addition to the political activities on the part of or- 
ganized labor to which we have referred mention should 
be made of the dependence of some of the lesser political 
parties upon labor support. The American Labor Party 
and the Liberal Party in New York State draw the bulk 
of their support from labor union membership. The So- 
cialist Party and the Industrial Government Party have a 
labor orientation. It appears at the moment that the 
Communist Political Association is about to return to the 
status of a regular political party. The Michigan Com- 
monwealth Federation is an organization drawing its in- 
spiration from the C.C.F. of Canada with a program 
paralleling that of the Canadian movement. 


The Unions and the Social Services 


A highly significant development of the past few years 
is the new relationship between labor and the community 
social services. For a long time the attitude of social 
workers and labor unions toward one another had tended 
to be one of misunderstanding and antipathy. However, 
even before the war and increasingly since it began, union 
members have contributed large sums through Community 
Chests to local social agencies. 


In 1944 alone the members of the AFL contributed ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 and the CIO, $18,240,000 (both 
of these are exclusive of contributions to the Red Cross 
which have not yet been tabulated, and for the CIO, ex- 
clusive of New York City). CIO members in New York 
City contributed $1,649,409 including contributions to the 
Red Cross. The official labor agencies are known as 
Labor's League for Human Rights (AFL) with offices 
at 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, and the CIO Na- 
tional War Relief Committee with offices at 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 19. Each organization has a special 
Community Services Division. Each organization has a 
score of regional offices and many branches throughout the 
United States. Labor participation committees have been 
organized in a number of cities to interpret labor to the 
social agencies and to see that labor’s needs are recognized 
in community planning. Some of these have become 
agency members of their local councils of social agencies. 
Increasingly, these councils are adding labor members to 
their boards of directors. 

Counselling services for industrial workers are another 
new development in social work. In a number of cities 
these have been established by individual unions or city 
union bodies to refer union members or their families to 
the community agencies (public or private) which can 
best aid them. In some cases these are staffed by pro- 
fessional social workers. lent by the agencies; in other 
cases selected union members are given a brief course of 
training by social workers which will fit them to act as 
counsellors on out-plant problems in their own shops or 
departments. 

In a number of cities the labor unions have taken the 
lead in special services for the community as a whole. 
In one city the Central AFL Council bought a portable 
iron lung for the use of the whole community; in an- 
other the machinists’ union presented a $10,000 camp 
site to the city. A project for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency was started by the unions in a third city and 
then taken over by the whole community. An outstand- 
ing illustration of social service work under the auspices 
of a single union is that of the National Maritime Union, 
which has its own staff of thirteen in the New York office. 
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AFL-CIO Cooperation—One of the very hopeful as- 
pects of this whole development is the hearty cooperation 
of the AFL and the CIO on the entire program. In many 
cities the two labor groups are jointly sponsoring re- 
ferral and information services which assist their mem- 
bers in effective utilization of the welfare agencies of the 
community. In many cities they have published jointly 
attractive pamphlets explaining the activities of the va- 
rious social agencies in the community. These have in 
many cases been mailed to the union membership and in 
other places posters calling attention to the social re- 
sources of the city have been posted on the bulletin boards 
of labor halls, or on the bulletin boards in plants. 

These are significant forward steps in labor under- 
standing of the community and the community under- 
standing of labor. The executives of church federations 
in local communities and of Protestant welfare agencies 
have an opportunity to cooperate with labor in these new 
relationships. 


World Labor Conference 


The World Labor Conference held in February, 1945, 
on invitation of the British Trades Union Congress 
brought together representatives of labor movements from 
35 nations. The CIO had been urging the need of such 
a conference for several years. The refusal of the AFL 
to send delegates to the London Conference must be un- 
derstood against its historical background. The AFL has 
been for many years a member of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions to which the CIO, after its for- 
mation, had not been admitted because the constitution 
of the IFTU provides for representation of only one labor 
body for each country. The AFL succeeded in defeating 
a suggested amendment to the constitution on this matter. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions had for 
years consistently denied membership to unions from 
Italy, Germany and Russia on the ground that such 
unions were not free but dominated by their respective 
political states. Therefore, when the London World 
Labor Conference was called and the Russian unions were 
invited, the AFL refused to send delegates, holding that 
the IFTU should have called the conference and invited 
only “free” unions. 

The London Conference voted to set up a new World 
Trade Union Conference and has invited the AFL as 
well as unions in all “freedom-loving nations” to join, but 
the AFL, as reported in the New York Times of May 11, 
1945, charged that the formation of a new World Labor 
Organization, as successor to IFTU “would subordinate 
the American labor movement, its affiliates and member- 
ship, as well as that of other lands, to the dictates of the 
will of those who themselves are not free to determine 
their destiny. . . . Time and events will demonstrate the 
soundness of our decision not to barter away our status 
as a free and independent labor organization. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is American, free and voluntary. 
It will ever remain so.” 

The AFL has also sharply criticized the London Con- 
ference and American and British delegates in particular 
as being inconsistent with the American principles of free- 
dom and democracy in agreeing to the resolution favoring 
forced labor after the war—or “retributive labor” by which 
thousands of Germans are to be used in forced labor bat- 
talions by the Russians to repair war damages. 


The Hatch-Burton-Ball Bill 


On June 20 Senators Hatch, Burton and Ball intro- 
duced a federal labor relations bill, S. 1171, which would 
drastically revise the Wagner Act. The bill, as described 


by Senator Hatch when it was introduced, would abolish 
the National Labor Relations Board and substitute for it 
a Federal Labor Relations Board which would have “com- 
prehensive authority” in the settlement of labor disputes 
in industries engaged in interstate commerce, except those 
now handled under the Railway Labor Act. The present 
Conciliation Service, the mediatory functions of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and similar functions of the War Labor 
Board would all be transferred to the new Federal Labor 
Relations Board. There is provision for mediation by the 
Board and, if necessary, for voluntary arbitration of the 
type provided for in the Railway Labor Act. If this 
also should fail the Board would have the power to ap- 
point a fact-finding commission to study the case. If the 
threatened strike would involve “severe hardship” the 
Board could require the parties to the dispute to accept 
arbitration. Strikes would be barred until all the proce- 
dures for settlement have been exhausted. 

An Unfair Labor Practices Tribunal of three members 
would be set up to deal with unfair practices by either 
employers or labor. (The Wagner Act covers only un- 
fair practices by employers.) This tribunal would be 
entirely independent of the Federal Labor Relations 
Board. Cases involving an employer of fewer than 20 
employes or controversies which affect interstate com- 
merce only indirectly are excluded from the bill. 

Louis Stark, describing the bill in the New York Times 
of June 21, pointed out that a closed shop would be legal 
under the bill only if the union represented 75 per cent 
of the employes, if the closed shop proposal were ratified 
by at least 60 per cent of the employes affected, if the 
union admitted “‘all qualified persons to membership,” and 
if individuals could be excluded from membership only 
on written charges and a fair hearing. 

The day after the bill was introduced labor represen- 
tatives denounced it sharply. William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, said that the AFL 
would oppose the bill “with all its strength.” He called 
it a “straight-jacket for labor” which the three Senators 
“are now seeking to compel the nation’s workers by law 
to wear.” Philip Murray, president of the CIO, called 
it “a bill to enslave labor” and “unquestionably the most 
bald-faced attempt to destroy labor unions and nullify the 
basic constitutional rights of workers.” 


1945 Labor Sunday Message 


The 1945 Labor Sunday Message is a timely statement 
on Church and Labor in these critical times. As an addi- 
tional feature, the back page carries excerpts from im- 
portant recent resolutions by the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches on economic relations. 

The prices for the Message are: 5 cents for a single 
copy; $1.50 for 100 copies; $5.00 for 500 copies; $7.50 
for 1,000 copies. 

As in past years, quantity orders of the Message are 
available with the first cover-page left blank so that a 
church may print thereon its own order of service and 
announcements and distribute copies to members of the 
congregation. Another suggestion is that copies be 
mailed to each member of the church in the annual fall 
letter. Prices of these blank cover-page copies are as 
follows : $1.00 for 100 copies ; $4.00 for 500 copies ; $6.50 
for 1,000 copies. Imprints for denominational commis- 
sions or Councils of Churches will cost $2.75 flat charge 
regardless of the number ordered. 

The Labor Sunday Message may be obtained from the 
Literature Department of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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